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A’ ST 9 AC' r 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's short story "Rappaccin i ' s 
Daughter" reflects the author's view that inherent in the human 
dilemma are ambiguous ironies which cannot be resolved. Althouob 
Hawthorne (unlike Raloh Haldo Frierson) perceives evil as an 
extraordinarily potent force, he offers no clear moral solutions in 
this story, but examines various dimensions of the prohlen Q f evil. 
The story concerns the bliahted love of two beautiful "innocents," 
while the theme raises the question of which is real, appearance or 
substance, by simultaneously developing a sense of Physical 
voluptuousness and spiritual love. The idvllic garden with its 
central poisonous shrub and life-nourishinq fountain provides a 
♦raditional setting for the four characters, ^ach of whom is enmeshed 
in his own sin. The moral tanole is clarified, but nol resolved, when 
Beatrice is killed by an antidote she takes to rid herself of her 
"inherited" poison. Each o* the three men in the story is oullty of 
her death, though each has acted in good fa it h--Paopaccini , because 
he experiments with human beings to add to his scientific knowledae; 
Giovanni, because he urqes the fatal antidote on Pea*rice to perfect 
her; and Dr. Baqliori, because he eagerly provides the antidote in a 
fit of professional jealousy for Pappaccini. (DR) 
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The Levels of "Rappaccini's Daughter" 



Ciiahlls B. Hands 1 



Dr. Hands served as projent director for a federally-funded in- 
stitute (1 1)68-1%!)) focusing on A Variety of Critical Ap- 
inoachcs to Modern American Mteraturc. The article which fol* 
/out r jtc one of these critical methods - the formalistic* 



R alph Waldo Kmehson* had no doubt that the poet had access 
to truth* “The poet alone knows astronomy, chemistry, vege- 
tation and animation,” he wrote, “lie knows why the* plain or mead- 
ow of space was slrown with those flowers we call suns and 
moons and stars; why the great deep is adorned with animals, with 
men, and gods; for in e very word he speaks he rides on them as 
the horses of thought. And again: “He is the true and only doc - 
tor; lie knows and tells; he is the only teller of news, for he was 
present and privy to the appearance whic h he describes .” 1 

Hawthorne w as not quite so sure* lie had gone to Brook Farm 
and come hack disillusioned. Transcendeiitialism did not square 
with the basically Puritan strain of his blond: man was the inheritor 
of original sit., was at best limited and deficient -a transgre ssor 
torn by guilt and w racked by the* stirrings of a pride w hich drove 
him to ruin by enticing him toward a perfection which was alien to 
his nature. Mao, far from being Kmerson** “creator in the finite /* 1 
was a lost and bewildered creature, lienee*, regarding Kmerson: 
4 \ . . there had been epochs in my life when I, too, might have asked 
of this prophet the master word that should solve me the riddle nt 
the universe; but now, being happy, I felt as if there w ere no ques- 
tions to be put, and therefore admired Kmerson as a |wct of deep 
beautv and austere tenderness, but sought nothing from him as a 
Phil osnpher/*' 
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The Puritans in their efforts to know the divine plan through 
sources other than the Bible had suggested a much more modest 
appioacli than Kmerson’s — the approach of typology — Imt Haw- 
thorne had reservations about even this. Falling stars and earth- 
quake % might be signs of bod s displeasure, and the rose rising 
from the thorns stem might he a sign tliat a life of vicissitude can 
terminate in beauty, hut how could one be sure? The signs are too 
ambiguous, the meanings too obsenre. In life “von emerge from 
mystery, pass through a vicissitude that you can but imperfectly 
control, and are Ironic onward to another mystery. 1 * The experi- 
ence and vision of one man are different from the experience and 
vision of another. Fveryoiie looks at the world from a different 
angle and sees it in a light which, different as it may be from every- 
one vise’s, is true for him. 

Hawthorne, then, is unable to view life simply; be insists on 
seeing it from a variety of vantage points, many of which have their 
own validity even while remaining mutually exclusive. As was al- 
most inevitable, bis view that life is ambiguously complex leads 
him to produce an art which is equally ambiguous and complex. 
“Happaccinf:* Daughter” is a ease it) point. 

During the just several years "Rappace ini's Daughter 1 ' has 
been the subject of a great deal of perceptive* criticism — so much so 
that a number of heretofore pervasive misreadings are no longer 
tenable. For example, one can no longer accept the view that the 
story is simply another of Hawthorne's statements alxmt the evil 
which attends man’s lust for knowledge.* Dr. Rappaccini is not the 
focal point of the stoiy. Beatrice does not stand alone at the center 
either, however, and it is not sufficient to \ iew the story as a drama- 
tization of Hawthorne’s belief that pure spirit c an transc end impure 
flesh' I would suggest, instead, that the story, rather than offering 
an answer to a moral problem, concerns itself pi hilarity with pre- 
senting the complex dimensions of the problem itself, the answer to 
which is not simple and perhaps, in Hawthorne's view of the 
world, not even |xumIiIc\ 

In its most obvious form, “Happaccini’s Daughter' is a stoiy of 
blighted love. Its ingredients are almost classic: Beatrice, the 1 pure 
and tKMutiful giil sheltered from rontac t w ith the rest of humanity 
by her patents, accidentally meets and falls in los e with CJiovanni, 
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“Roppocclni's Daughter" 

tin* weak but handsome young man whose virtue she overestimates 
at the c*ost of her life. Throughout the story the emphasis is placed 
upon spirit, however* We are told at the very beginning that "(Suas- 
conti had not a deep heart. Despite this: "they had looked love 
with e>es that conveyed the holy secret from the depths (.roue soul 
into the depths of the other . . . : they had even s|X)ken love in those 
pushes of passion when their spirits darted forth . . . ,l|n The final 
scene is also essentially spiritual. Ciiovanni’s “spirit was incapable 
of sustaining itself at the height to whlelr the early cntlnisiasm of 
passion had exalted it; lie fell down grovel I inn among earthly 
doubts, and defiled therewith the pure whiteness of Beatrice's 
image. " n To he sure, it is the contagious poison which tri^yjers the 
catastrophe, but the narrator insists that his reader place the events 
into their proper perspective: “O, weak, ami selfish, and unworthy 
spirit, that could dream of an earthly union ami earthly happiness 
as iMissihlc after such deep love had been so bitterly wronged as 
Beatrice’s by Giovanni's blighting words!" 1 * 

The repeated emphasis upon the spiritual aspects of the love 
story suggests tlut the story may he a convenient center around 
which Hawthorne can group other problems of the spirit. This sug- 
gestion is reinforced by tlu* fantastic nature of the plot. Blighted 
love alone surely is not adequate to account for what must he the 
worst case of halitosis in all of American literature. The strain 
which the plot puts on the reader 1 * credibility is almost intolerable 
even if one keeps in mind Hawthorne's famous distinction between 
the novel and the romance. 1 * As we push further into the story, per- 
haps it will he helpful to keep separate from one another several 
additional layers of meaning, even though these layers frequently 
impinge and Interact on one another. 

In addition to being a love story "Ihippaccinfs Daughter" is a 
story of appearance vs. reality. What is to he believed about the 
world? ('an one believe what he sees, or are appearances too de- 
ceiving? Beatrice, for example, is not entirely wliat she seems to 
he. V iewed in one way, she has great physical beauty. Her volup- 
tuousness is repeatedly called to our attention; Hawthorne's de- 
scription of h* % f initial entrance sets the tone for the rest of the 
story: “Soon laere emerged * . . the figure of a young girl, arrayed 
w ith as much richness of taste as the most splendid of die flowers, 
beautiful as the day, and with a bloom so deep and vivid that one 
shade more would have been too much. She looked redundant with 
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life, health, ami eneryv; till of which attributes were bound down 
and compressed, as it were, and girdled tensely, in their luxuri- 
ance, by her virgin zone.** 11 

Viewed in a different way, her physical appearance has to be 
ignored in favor of the “rear 1 reality (whatever that means] whieh 
lurks inside her and which is, of course, incapable of being ob- 
served* Giovanni is quite wOling to accept this second view despite 
the evidences of his own senses. Beatrice has urged him: "Forget 
whatever you may have fancied in regard to me. If true to the out- 
ward senses, still it may be false in its essence . . V 1 ' Giovanni has 
acceded to her request. He has seen the insects die and the flowers 
wilt, yet these incidents “dissolving in the pure light of her charac- 
ter, had no longer the efficacy of facts, hut were acknowledged as 
mistaken fantasies, by whatever testimony of the senses they might 
appear to be substantiated!' 1 *!! is precisely Giovanni's willingness 
to discredit appearance which leads him to seek out Beatrice in 
her own garden. 

Giovanni's faith here has not been adequately emphasized hy 
critics, who usually see hfm only as the weakling whose spirit is 
unable to accept Beatrice in toto . But in some sense who can blame 
him for reacting violently? If Dr. Happacciui is blameworthy for 
poisoning Beatrice, is not Beatrice blameworthy for her miscalcu- 
lation in poisoning Giovanni, accidental as it may have been? Gio- 
vanni lias taken her at Iter word, and although her physical poison 
may be only “appearance,** that appearance is unquestionably real 
enough to poison Giovanni, and his poisoning ultimately leads to 
his attempt to cure her with the antidote that kills her. It would ap- 
pear, then, that Giovanni's decision to ignore physical appearance 
and snatch at spiiitual reality is fatal. 

This interpretation of appearance vs. reality is too simple, how- 
ever, lor if it is true that Giovanni's refusal to admit the validity of 
appearance leads indirectly to Beatrice’s death, it is also true that 
the direct cause of Beatrice’s death stems from Giovanni's decision 
that he no longer can ignore the poison (the appearance) and thus 
must ask Beatrice to take the antidote* with hfm. So what should one 
believe? If one credits the physical reality he may be deceived 
about the spirit; if one credits t lie spiritual reality he may Ik* de- 
ceived alnnit the physical. Which "reality” is real? Perhaps at vari- 
ous times Imth of them are. One of the disconcerting a'|irct$ of life 
is that one cannot know definitely what is ap|K\irance and what is 
reality. Worse, the appearance might kill you, and so might the 
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reality, so even it you can tell them apart* which one do you choose? 

The appearance-reality theme is deepened and made more in- 
tense In being given a moral dimension. Part of this dimension is 
traditional and therefore relatively easy to cope with: the symbolic 
significance id the garden, for example, with its central poisonous 
shrub, and of the fountain which fills the pool and gives nourish- 
ment to the poisonous plant. Giovanni immediately identifies this 
lountain as "an immortal spirit 1 * which, oblivious to its surround- 
ings, “sung its song unceasingly" as it “continued to gush and 
sparkle into the sunheam .* NT 

Beatrice is clearly associated with the slinth. She is the only 
one who can breathe its perfume; she tends it faithfully, calls it 
“sister/* and on one occasion “threw open her arms, as with a pas- 
sionate ardor, and drew its branches into an intimate embrace — so 
intimate that her features were hidden in its leafy Irosom and her 
glistening ringlets all intermingled with tin* flowers/* 1 * 1 If she is the 
shrub, however, she is also the fountain. “Her spirit gushed out 
before (Giovanni) like a fresh rill that was just catching its first 
glimpse of the sunlight ’; 1 1 she has a “rich voice that came forth . . . 
like a gush of music/** 1 In the climactic scene Giovanni stamps 
angrily out to meet her, “Inil with her actual piesence there came 
. , . recollections of many a holy and passionate oiitgush of her 
heart, when the pure fountain had been unsealed from its 
depths/* 5 * 

Such is the nature of humanity. Beatrice has a blemish w hich 
has been transmitted to her and width is an essential part of her 
nature. But if she is scarred, she is not crippled: there is always the 
pure spirit w itldn her w hich controls the motion of her heart and 
widen Beatrice regards as her essential self. This is the spirit w hich 
at the end of the story is able, in keeping w ith the tradition to tran- 
scend her physical flaws and triumph over death. 

This traditional element of the inherited sin which must be 
overcome is impmtant to the denouement of the story and to the 
background against which the story is set. It is not as important, 
how ever, as the more complex problem of the sins w hich surround 
the lose story proper. Dr. Happaccmi is guilty of manipulating 
human beings to satisfy ids own experiments, just as lie has al- 
tered the nature of plants, so lie has alien'd the natures of Beatrice 
and Giovanni. One cannot overlook the seriousness of the offense, 
and one can credit Baglion/s words that Hap|Mccini "would satri- 
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fit i 1 human life, li is own among the rest, c*r whatever else was dear- 
est to him *’ 22 In add In llu store of inediea! knowledge. 

Hut llu* matter of Happaeeiiifs guilt is not as one-dimensional 
as that. For one tiling he is capable, according to our quotation, of 
sacrificing Ids ow n life. For another, he M hasas nmeh science as any 
member of the faculty . . . or all Italy /*" 21 and he tampers with !>atme 
no! (hr sport hut because he believes “dial all medicinal virtues are 
contained within those substances which we call vegetable poi- 
son. Kven one as jealous as Baglinni admits that Happaccini occa- 
sionally “has effected, or seemed to effect, a marvelous cure." 2 ' 
(•iovanni asks; “Are there many men capable of so spiritual a love 
of science Happaeeini himself is aiua/ed in the final scene when 
he learns that Beall ice is displeased with him fnr having secured 
her a mate she ran love. He believed that in her loneliness she 
would he grateful to him for the favor he has so freely offered, and 
he can't quite understand her grief. The other characters may find 
his philosophy difficult to accept, but he does not, and Ids belief 
rotors the morality of Ids action. 

Hawthorne himself keeps changing Happaccfnfs image. The 
first time we see Happaeeini he is cultivating his garden, and the 
narrator asks: “And this man . * ♦ was he Adam ?** 27 Tlu* Identification 
fits. Beatrice is his daughter, and she has received her poison from 
him. The next time Happaeeini appears, however, he is muc h more 
closely associated with Satan. The traits most emphasised are hb 
extreme thinness, his salKwv hue — a hue that Hawthorne frequently 
associates with snakes -and Ids piercing and overwhelmingly 
active Intellect, the trait most frequently associated with the angel 
who would not serve, It is also possible to see similarities between 
Happaeeini and (iod. Happaeeini did create the garden n..d people 
it with his two innoc ents. In the final scene Happaeeini resembles 
nothing so milch as the priest giving his final blessing to his con- 
gregation: “As he drew near, the pale man of science seemed to 
gaze with a triumphant expression at the Ireautiful youth and 
maiden ♦ . . He paused; his bent foim grew erect with conscious 
power; he spread out Ids hands over them in the* attitude ofa father 
imploring a blessing on his children; hut those were the same 
hands that had thrown poison into the stream of tlicir lives.** 2 ' One 
might not want to go so far as to suggest that it is Cod who has pol- 
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luted llie l)e.s!i and caused Hit* love nffafr to one! in tragedy, Ini! 
Hawthorne suggests the possibility that we ought at least to hesi- 
tate before totally eoiulemnfng Happaeelni out of hand or before 
viewing him exclusively in unrelieved shades of black. 

Giovanni is likewise well intentioned when he urges Beatrice 
to drink the antidote. “Might there not/* he reasons, “be a hope of 
bis returning within tin limits of ordinary nature, and leading Bea- 
trice, the redeemed Beatrice, by the hand?*** 1 And later he asks: 
“Shall we not quaff (the antidote] together, and thus be purified 
from evil?"* 1 A noble ambition, and one eannot doubt Giovanni's 
honesty. If it is true that his love was shallow and bis language to 
Beatrice intemperate, it is also true that be is reacting to a situation 
not entirely of bis own making. He has been weak on one level, 
but the strong Beatrice also has succumbed to her loneliness and 
admitted Giovanni into her garden. Now*, however, she knows 
what be does not: that the |x»isoti has become an essential part of 
their natures and cannot be removed without destroying their 
very lives. But Giovanni, though ignorant, is at least zealous, and be 
believes be has the elixir that will make everything right once 
again. It is his zeal, not his ill w ill, which leads him to insist upon 
meddling with her, and in the process kill her. 

There is a third man in the story — another scientist, Dr. Bag- 
lioni — and viewed in a certain way be is the most blameworthy of 
the lot. Certainly more ironies are associated w ith him than with 
any of the others, lie has a personal and selfish a\c to grind: Hap* 
IMccini is bis professional rival, and bis estimate of Happaccini, 
though containing large elements of truth, is slanted and unfair, lie 
is especially willing to discredit Happaccini because it is rumored, 
as Baglioni savs, that Happaccini lias“inslnieted (Beatrice) in his 
science, and that, young and beautiful as fame reports her. she is 
qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Perhaps her father destines her 
for mine/ 111 Thus w hen Baglioni decides that “it is too insufferable 
an impertinence in Happaccini thus to snatch the lad out of my ow n 
bands/’ and w hen lie comes t > understand w hat has hap|>cned to 
Beatrice and Giovanni, he is only too happy to interfere by rush- 
ing fmth w ith the antidote. 

The w hole host of ironies w hich follow are evident enough, but 
it is the irony of the last line of the story w hich is perhaps the most 
striking. As Beatrice sinks to the ground, Baglioni arrives on the 
s it'll e, and the story ends: “Jmt at that moment Professor Baglioni 
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looked forth from the window and t ailed loudly in a lone of triumph 
mixed with horror, lo ihe tlumderstricken man of science, — ’Hap* 
paccinl! Huppaccitd! and is this the upshot of your experiment !* 14 
The reader, of course, is not entirely willing lo accept BugWoni's 
judgment. First, it is Baglioni’s antidote, not Rappaechii’s |K)fson, 
which has killed her* Second, Bagtionl’s emotional reaction — 
"itiumph mixed with horror*’ — Is not exactly what we would expect 
from a man of generous heart. Indeed, the vuccilation of his re* 
spouse is milch more callous than the response of the "thunder* 
strieken man of science.” Nonetheless, although Baglioni’s motives 
may not have been entirely noble, he was confident Ills action 
would have a good end. Certainly it was not his Intention to kill 
Beatrice any more than it was Beatrice’s intention to |Kiison Clio* 
vanni. 

Here is the moral tangle, then. A girl has been killed, and three 
men have been involved in the killing. Kach of them is unques- 
tionably guilty, yet each one lias been acting in good faith. Kxccpt 
for Happaccini’s initial |>oisuning of Beatrice (which falls outside 
the story and is not directly related to the lose affair J, each one 
believes himself to bas e Beatrice’s well-being in mind, and each 
one is trying to he of assistance to her. What, then, are we to con- 
clude? Who is most to blame? Happacc ini?Ciovanid? Baglioni? All 
of them? None of them? Is blame impossible to assign? Or to return 
to our earlier problems i* man to accept appeal aneo or realif ? 
Width will be more harmful in any given ease? How can one 
know? Finally, who is responsible for sin? Adam? Satan? (Sod? 

Hawthorne, I think does not answer these (piestions. He has 
In certain instances made his inclinations dear, hut they are seldom 
unqualified ones. The nature of Cod may be inscrutable, but the 
problems of mankind are not appreciably less complex or less sus- 
ceptible to a variety of mutually exclusive solutions. Hawthorne’s 
aesthetic, unlike Kmerson’s, does not permit him to offer answers. 
He is not confident that he ;ees with the eyes of Kmerson’s poet, 
and (Inis lie cannot bring himself to make confident and absolute 
statements alxmt the experiences of the World. "Ihippiccim’s 
Daughter,” like most of Haw thorne’s other fiction, docs not offer a 
moral stance as its theme. 

The Veals International Summer Course in IMTOwill add a 
w eek to include lectures on Janies Joyce. The additional week 
will be separate. A request for information to Mrs. K. Moran, 
Sec retary, Stephen Street, Sligo, w ill bring a brochure. 
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